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A STUDY OF THE DAPHNIS-MYTH. 
By H. W. Prescott. 

IN this paper an attempt is made to trace the development of the 
Daphnis-myth in Greek literature down to the time of Longus. 1 
It is not my purpose to offer any theories about the mythological 
significance of the whole or of any part of the myth. 

At the close of a comparatively full account of the Daphnis-myth, 
Aelian says 2 : Stesichorus of Himera was the first to introduce this 
sort of lyrical composition : Kal %T7)(ri)(op6v ye rbv ' 1/u.epaiov t^s ToiauTiys 
lieXoTToiias vTrdpiacrOai. Before attempting to interpret these words, 
let us see what Aelian says before them. Concisely, his statements 
are these : Daphnis was a neatherd ; some say a favorite of Hermes, 
others, a son ; he was born of a nymph ; exposed in a laurel tree, 
whence his name ; the cattle he tended were sisters of the cattle of 
Helios; a nymph fell in love with him while he was tending his 
herd in Sicily, and associated with him; for he was handsome, 
young, with youthful down on his cheeks ; he made a compact with 
her not to have intercourse with any other woman ; and she threat- 
ened him, saying that he should be blinded if he broke his promise ; 
soon afterwards a king's daughter fell in love with him, and under 
the influence of wine he broke his compact. Aelian then says : «k 
8k tovtov rot (3ovKo\iKa p.e\rj irpStTov rjvOr], Kal el^ei' viroOeo-iv to irdOos to 
Kara, rovs 6<p0a\p,ov<; avrov. These words must mean : " From this 
circumstance pastoral songs came to be sung, and they had as their 
subject the affliction to his eyes." Then follow the words in ques- 
tion : Kal ~%Tr)(rl.-)(op6v ye ToV'IjU.epaioi/ tt}« Toiavrijs /xeAoiroiias vTrdp£ao~6ai. 
There can be no question, I think, that these words do not immedi- 
ately mean that Stesichorus ever wrote a poem about Daphnis. 



1 The article by Stoll in Roscher's Lexikon leaves much to be desired. 

2 Aelian, Var. Hist. io. 18. 
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The words simply say: "Lyric poetry of this sort." Of what sort? 
Bucolic poetry in general ? Poetry in which faithless lovers are 
blinded ? Or poetry in which the romantic element predominates ? 

The possibility that roiavr-q refers to bucolic poetry may be dis- 
missed; we have no evidence elsewhere, so far as I know, that 
Stesichorus originated bucolic poetry as a form of literature. 

Did Stesichorus treat especially of blinded lovers? It will be 
remembered that Stesichorus, according to one tradition, was him- 
self blinded because of some rather ungracious references to Helen, 
and that he then wrote a palinode 1 recanting what he had said, and 
was relieved of his blindness. Those who maintain that Stesichorus 
wrote about Daphnis suggest that in his palinode, the poet, describ- 
ing his own plight, inserted the story of Daphnis. 2 Though this 
were true, it would hardly be sufficient warrant for Aelian's state- 
ment that Stesichorus introduced the blinding of faithless lovers, or 
of any other sort of people, into the subject-matter of melic poetry. 

Does Aelian mean that Stesichorus introduced the romantic ele- 
ment into melic poetry ? That is, does the Daphnis-story, in Aelian's 
mind, serve as a type, and does he mean to say that Stesichorus is 
responsible for that typical form of lyric poetry ? Athenaeus, 8 in 
speaking of ixiX-q IpinriKa, says that Stesichorus also, being some- 
what given to love, composed this sort of song. The statement of 
Athenaeus is sufficiently confirmed by other testimony. Aristoxenus, 
according to Athenaeus, 4 stated that the heroine of one of Stesi- 
chorus's poems was Calyce ; that, according to the poem, she fell in 
love with one Euathlus, prayed Aphrodite that she might marry him, 
and, on the young man's scorning her suit, threw herself down a 
precipice. The poet, if we are to believe Aristoxenus, made the 
girl's character very modest ; she was not unduly anxious to asso- 
ciate with the young man, but prayed simply that she might be his 
wedded wife or die. Strabo { tells of Rhadine, the heroine of Stesi- 



1 Bergk, P. L. G* III. pp. 214-215, n. 

2 Stoll in Roscher, s.v. Daphnis. 
8 Athenaeus, 601 A. 

4 Ibid. 619 D; cf. Eustathius, Iliad, 1236. 62. 

6 Strabo, 8. 347 = Bergk, P. L. G. 4 III. p. 222 {Frag. 44 and note). Samos in 
Elis is the home of the heroine. 
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chorus's poem that began : " Come, clear-voiced Muse, begin the 
fair-named song, hymning the Samian young folk on thy lovely 
lyre." Rhadine had been promised in marriage to a tyrant of 
Corinth, and sailed thither to marry him ; her cousin, who was in 
love with her, started off in a chariot to Corinth after her; the 
tyrant slew them both, and sent off their bodies in the chariot, but 
afterwards repented of his deed and buried them. 1 From these 
passages it is evident that Stesichorus was properly regarded as 
especially interested in the romantic element in melic poetry, and 
the two plots preserved to us show that he chose stories with grew- 
some endings not unlike the sad conclusion of the Daphnis-myth. 
It is possible that we have in this circumstance sufficient explanation 
of Aelian's words : " Stesichorus introduced into literature romantic 
stories, of which the Daphnis-myth is a good type." 2 

But it may be said with considerable pertinence : if Stesichorus 
was interested in such plots, and if in the Calyce-story he used an 
argument obviously taken from folklore, 3 what can be more likely 
than that, a Sicilian by residence, 4 he should have introduced into 
literature the Daphnis-myth, a bit of folklore that is peculiarly 
Sicilian to begin with. Certainly the probability of such a thing 
cannot be denied. The fact remains, however, that Aelian chose 
to say roiavrrj's ttJs ju.e\<wroitas when he might as easily, had he meant 
it, have said tovtov tov /*c\ovs. The fact also remains that, though 
we have the Daphnis-legend described in various sources from the 
fourth century B.C. down to a late period, two of these sources being 
Timaeus and Diodorus, historians of Sicily, and themselves Sicilian- 
born, yet the only mention, if we grant that it is a mention, of 
Stesichorus's part in the story, occurs in this one place in Aelian. 5 



1 Cf. Pausanias, 7. 5. 13. 

2 But Archytas, the writer on music (Athenaeus, 600 F), said that Alcman 
introduced n4\ri iporiKd. 

3 Cf. Aristoxenus in Athenaeus, 619 D. 

4 Stesichorus is called ' I/iepoios, and the trees that mourn Daphnis's death in 
Theocritus (7. 75) are those that grow by the river Himeras. 

6 A study of the credibility of Aelian, and of his accuracy in referring stories to 
definite authors, would help in settling the question. I simply wish to protest 
against the over-confidence of those who, merely on the basis of Aelian's state- 
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Another fact, of equal importance, must be granted : that, even 
if Aelian does suggest Stesichorus as the author of the story in 
literature, there is no reason for supposing that the story, as told in 
Aelian, is the argument used by the poet. 1 

If we eliminate Stesichorus from the Daphnis-tradition, almost all 
our earliest authorities for the legend belong in the Alexandrine 
period. But the myth is already in such a highly developed form, 
and exhibits so many variations of details, so many folklore ele- 
ments, that we cannot suppose that the legend is new, either in oral 
tradition or in literature. Our sources are of three sorts : historians, 
who probably preserve for us the older form of the myth ; poets, 
who do not hesitate to give free play to their fancy; and scho- 
liasts, who show faithful grubbing in a mythological handbook. 

It is difficult to assign priority of date to any of the writers of the 
Alexandrine period with whom we have to deal. But the Sicilian 
historian Timaeus (b. c. 352-256) was likely to preserve an old form of 
the myth, inasmuch as he had at his command the material of earlier 
historians, like Philistus. The story, as Timaeus reported it, is pre- 
served by Parthenius in his record of the experiences of lovers; 2 
briefly, as follows : Daphnis was born in Sicily, a son of Hermes, a 
clever player on the pipe, and handsome ; he did not associate with 
the great mass of men, but lived as a neatherd on Aetna, winter and 
summer, in the open air ; the nymph Echenais 3 loved him and for- 
bade him to approach any other woman, on penalty of losing his 
sight ; he held out for a while, though many loved him madly ; at 
last a Sicilian princess befooled him with wine and enticed him 
to intercourse; so he suffered the same fate as Thamyras, the 
Thracian. 

If we omit for the moment the other Alexandrine sources of the 



merit, make Stesichorus the father of the myth in literature. The interpretation 
of Aelian's words presented above is simply the result of an independent study 
of the passage, and is offered tentatively, until further study of Aelian's peculiari- 
ties is possible. 

1 Cf. Hiller, n. on Theocritus, 1. 19. 

2 Parthenius, irepl ipwrucwv iradrniiTUV, 29. 

8 Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, p. 199, n. 2, thinks that the name is 
possibly not from Timaeus, but invented by Parthenius for Gallus's use. 
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myth and pass to the later chronicles of Diodorus, 1 who wrote under 
Augustus, and Aelian, 2 who lived some two hundred years after 
Christ, we find the essential features of the Timaeus-version still 
preserved ; Diodorus is more florid in his account and adds a few 
details ; Aelian is almost as concise as Timaeus. The points on 
which all three agree are, that Daphnis was a Sicilian neatherd, the 
son of Hermes, who, loved by a nymph, promised not to associate 
with any other woman, 3 but who, under the influence of wine, yielded 
to a Sicilian princess and lost his sight in consequence. Or, reduced 
to its lowest terms, a mortal man, loved by an immortal, and for- 
bidden intercourse with his kind, sins and suffers a severe penalty. 

With these few facts in our minds 4 as the simplest and oldest form 
of the myth, so far as our authorities allow us to judge, we can more 
readily understand the divergences which appear in other writers. 

There is one form of the Daphnis-myth that seems to be unique. 
It appears in a tragedian, Sositheus, who lived about 284 B.C.; his 
birthplace is variously reported, but Suidas 6 seems to prefer the 
tradition that made him a native of Alexandria in the Troad. 6 The 
title of one of his dramas ' is preserved 8 to, us as A.d<j>vis r} Airvipa-as : 
others 9 give the name simply as Aa<jSvis. In this play, we are told, 
Lityerses's harsh treatment of strangers was punished by Heracles. 
In this play, too, according to our scholia 10 on Theocritus, Daphnis 
married the nymph Thalia. A fuller account of the story is given 
in Ps.-Servius" : Daphnis loved Pimplea, and when she was torn from 



1 Diodorus, 4. 84. 2 Aelian, Far. Hist. 10. 18. 

3 Cf. schol. Apollonius Rhodius, 2. 477. 

4 That Timaeus is the ultimate authority has been partially proved by a com- 
parison of the phraseology of the three versions. Cf. Clasenf Unterstichungen 
iiber Timaios, p. 42, and Reitzenstein, Ep. and Skol. p. 199. 

6 Suidas s.v. 2oi<rtdeos. 

6 Another tradition makes him a Syracusan. 

7 Welcker, Gr. Trag.pp. 1252-6; Nauck, Trag. Frag? pp. 821-3. See also 
Jahn in Hermes, III. p. 181, who thinks the play resembled the Alcestis. 

8 Athenaeus, 415 B. 

9 Anonymus in Westermann's Mythog. Gr. p. 346. 15. Tzetzes, Chil. 2. 596. 

10 Argument of idyll 8, and schol. vs. 93 (both in k). 

11 On Vergil, Eel. 8. 68 ; the name of Sositheus is not given here, but the plot 
corresponds to that ascribed to Sositheus's drama. 
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him by robbers l he sought her over the whole earth and found her 
finally in Phrygia, a slave at the court of Lityerses ; Lityerses vented 
his wrath at strangers by forcing them to mow the crops in a match 
with him ; if he vanquished them, they were killed ; now Heracles, 
out of pity for Daphnis, came to the palace, and, hearing the terms of 
the contest, took the scythe and with it cut off the head of the cruel 
monarch when the latter had been lulled to sleep 2 by the reaping 
song ; thus he freed Daphnis from danger, and restored to him 
Pimplea, whom others call Thalia ; 3 and to them Heracles gave the 
king's palace as a wedding gift. This unique version of the myth, 
which we cannot trace back of Sositheus, is one of several indications 
which we shall study later of the transference of the Daphnis-myth 
into other countries than Sicily ; it is also interesting as combining 
two heroes prominent in folklore. To this same tendency we may, 
possibly, refer the statement of a scholiast on Theocritus 4 that 
Alexander Aetolus, a contemporary of Theocritus, represented Mar- 
syas as learning to play the flute 5 from Daphnis. 

The other additions to, and divergences from, the essential form of 
the myth can be treated in some sort of natural sequence. And first, 
as to the birth and parentage of Daphnis. Timaeus tells us that 
Daphnis was born in Sicily, the son of Hermes, and this seems to 
be the original account. Theocritus does not mention the parentage 
of the genuine Daphnis, 6 but Hermes is the first of the gods to con- 
sole the neatherd in his misery ; 7 the scholia on the verse state that 
Hermes comes as friend or lover of Daphnis, and there is nothing 
in the context to show that Theocritus thought of Hermes as a 



1 Cf. Longus, Pastoralia, 2. 20, where freebooters carry off Chloe. 

2 These words, misplaced in the MSS. and corrupt, seem to be properly 
adjusted and changed by Jahn, Hermes, III. p. 180. Interesting to note in con- 
nection with them is Reitzenstein's conjecture that Daphnis sang the magic song 
referred to (Ep. und Skol. p. 259). Cf. also Crusius in Roscher, s.v. Lityerses. 

3 The MSS. read Ithaliam, corrected by Jahn to agree with the scholia on 
Theocritus. 

4 Argument of idyll 8 (k). 

5 aiXiyrurfiv, Meineke's emendation (Analecta Alexandrina, p. 250). 

6 The genealogy in Theocritus 27. 41. is hardly that of the real Daphnis. 

7 Theocritus 1. 77. 
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nearer kinsman. The scholium on 7. 78 (k), however, does make him 
a son of Hermes, 1 and Philargyrius and Ps.-Servius, 3 the commen- 
tators on Vergil, make him a son of Mercury. Diodorus 3 reported 
that Daphnis was the son of Hermes and a nymph. Aelian 4 is less 
dogmatic, and gives two traditions, one that he was the son of 
Hermes, another that Hermes was his lover. 

The place of his birth and his residence are pretty generally Sicily. 
Timaeus 6 mentions Aetna as his haunt. Aelian 6 calls him a Syra- 
cusan. Diodorus ' ventures upon a poetical description of Daphnis's 
birthplace : he tells of the Heraean mountains, which by their unique 
natural beauty were well adapted to rest and relaxation in summer ; 
they were filled with springs of sweet water, with trees of every kind, 
great oaks bearing fruit of unusual size, twice as large as that grown 
elsewhere ; there grew, of their own will, fruits usually cultivated, — the 
vine, and apples in incredible amounts ; here Daphnis was born, in 
a tree-clad valley in a grove sacred to the nymphs. 8 The mother of 
Daphnis, wherever mentioned, 9 is a nymph ; but she is not mentioned 
in the account of Timaeus. The name Daphnis is explained by Aelian 10 
from the fact that the neatherd was born in a laurel tree, by Diodorus 
more loosely from the fact of the number and thickness of the laurel 
trees in the immediate vicinity. Of the details of his rearing we 
learn little ; Diodorus n says he was reared by nymphs. There is 
a statement in the scholia on Theocritus u that seems gratuitous ; 



1 The MS. reads %pu<roC, properly emended to 'Ep/toO. 

2 On Vergil, Eel. 5. 20 and 7.1. 

3 Diodorus, 4. 84. i Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 
6 Parthenius, irepl ipoir. Tad. 29. 

6 Aelian, Hist. Animal. 11. 13. Cf. Tzetzes, Chil. 4. 261. 

7 Diodorus, 4. 84. 

8 Daphnis seems to have no definite home ; the places identified with various 
forms of the myth are remote from one another ; so we have Aetna (Timaeus), 
Syracuse (Aelian and Tzetzes), Heraean mountains (Diodorus), Himeras river 
(Theocritus and scholia), Cephaloedium (Ps.-Servius). 

9 Diodorus, 4. 84 ; Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18 ; schol. Theocritus, 7. 78 (k), by 
emendation. 

10 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18; cf. Silius Italicus, 14. 465, — deductum ab origine 
nomen. n Diodorus, 4. 84. 

12 Schol. Theocritus, 7. 78 (k). 
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there is a tradition, says the scholiast, that Theocritus transfers the 
experiences of Daphnis to Comatas, for Daphnis's mother exposed x 
Daphnis in fear of her lord father's not crediting her when she dis- 
closed the fact of her intercourse with Hermes. The scholiast 
would have us believe that Daphnis, like Comatas, was fed by bees. 2 
According to Timaeus, 8 Daphnis did not associate with the great 
mass of men. He was a neatherd, and Aelian 4 has the fanciful 
detail that the cattle tended by him were the sisters of the cattle of 
Helios. 

The relations of Daphnis to Pan and other rustic deities form an 
episode of some importance in the Daphnis-legend. In Theocritus, 6 
when Daphnis is visited in his anguish by several divinities, Priapus 6 
is among them and taunts Daphnis with being a laggard in love ; the 
scholiast gives us sufficient explanation of Priapus's presence in the 
dry statement : oik«'<ds • aypoiKos yap -qv 6 IIpiWos cos koI 6 Ad<f>vis. And 
later in the same idyll Daphnis's dying words 7 are a call to Pan to 
leave his haunts in Greece and come to receive the neatherd's pipe 
as a parting gift. Ps.-Servius 8 makes Pan the teacher of Daphnis 
in music. The Anthology has eight epigrams, some of which appear 
in the Theocritus-collection, 9 illustrating the common interests of 
Daphnis and Pan. To Pan Daphnis dedicates his reeds, his crook, 
his spear, his fawn-skin, the scrip in which he carried his apples. 10 
In another epigram u Daphnis is bidden awake, for Pan and Priapus 



1 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Eel. 5. 20, mentions the exposing of Daphnis ; cf. 
Longus, Pastoralia, 1. 2. 

2 Cf. Hiller, Jahresbericht, LIV, p. 191. Schol. Theocritus, 7. 83 (k). 
8 Parthenius, vepl ipair. irad. 29. 

4 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 
6 Theocritus, 1. 81. 

6 Hyginus, Fab. 160, makes Priapus a son of Hermes. So Pan is a son of 
Hermes according to the scholium on Theocritus, 1. 3 (cf. Hiller's note on 
Syrinx, 2). 

7 Theocritus, 1. 123. 

8 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Eel. 5. 20. Pan is judge in the contest between 
Menalcas and Daphnis, according to the argument of Theocritus, 8 (k). 

9 None of them now, however, generally ascribed to Theocritus. 

10 Theocritus, Epig. 2 = Anth. Pal. 6. 177. 

11 Ibid. Epig. 3 = Anth. Pal. 9. 338. 
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are on his track, — both are leaping into his grotto. Some eighty 
years before Christ, Meleager 1 represents Pan as disgusted with 
his pastoral life. " No longer will I live with my goats," he says, 
" what is there to please me on the mountains ? Daphnis is dead, — 
Daphnis, who kindled fire in my heart. I will go and live in yonder 
town ; let some other be sent to hunt the beasts. What Pan loved 
once is no longer dear to him." Under the name of Glaucus, 2 we 
have a conversation between Pan and the nymphs. Pan asks if 
Daphnis passed that way, and rested his white kids. The nymphs 
respond : " Yes, Pan, and on yonder poplar he carved a message for 
thee on the bark, — ' Pan, Pan, come to Malea, to the Psophidian 
mountain ! I will meet thee there.' " The epigram of Eratosthenes, 3 
who wrote some five hundred years after Christ, is simply an imita- 
tion of Theocritus's second epigram, with a reminiscence of SWepcos 
in the first idyll. Of these epigrams the two by Meleager and Glau- 
cus are evidently of first importance ; the former shows that Pan, 
like Hermes in one tradition, was a lover of Daphnis ; the epigram 
of Glaucus localizes the love incident in Arcadia, near the town of 
Psophis. 4 Some fifteen replicas remain to us of an ancient work of 
art, now sometimes 5 recognized as Pan and Daphnis. Pan is teach- 
ing the youth to play the pipe, as in the account of Ps.-Servius. a 

With Artemis, according to Diodorus, 7 Daphnis hunted, doing the 
goddess welcome service, and by his pipe and skill in pastoral songs 
especially delighted her. In Vergil, 8 too, the two divinities who leave 
the fields when Daphnis dies are Pales and Apollo. 9 In Vergil, also, 
Daphnis seems to be an assistant of Bacchus in the introduction of 
the god's worship. 10 



1 Anth. Pal. 7. 535; cf. 12. 128. 

2 Ibid. 9. 341. 

3 Ibid. 6. 78. 

4 Malea, perhaps not in Laconia, but near Psophis ; cf. Reitzenstein, Ep. und 
Skol. p. 245. 

6 Reitzenstein, Ep. und Skol. pp. 247-8 ; for list of replicas, cf. excursus, p. 279. 

6 Ps.-Servius on Vergil, Eel. 5. 20. 

7 Diodorus, 4. 84. 8 Vergil, Eel. 5. 35. 

9 Apollo is doubtless Apollo vi/uos (cf. Servius on Vergil, Eel. 5. 35). 
w Vergil, Eel. 5. 29 ff. 
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Daphnis is joined with another pastoral hero in Greek myth, 
Menalcas. Athenaeus 1 tells us of a story found in the Erotica of 
Clearchus, a pupil of Aristotle. In speaking of a bucolic strain 
named after Eriphanis, Clearchus says : " Eriphanis, the song-writer, 
fell in love with Menalcas, while he was hunting, and pursued him 
in her passion ; for roaming about and roving through all the moun- 
tain thickets she chased him, like Io in her wanderings, so that not 
only did men who were noted for imperviousness to love weep at 
her suffering, but even the wildest of beasts, when they saw her 
misery; she wrote a song and went round in the wilderness, they 
say, shouting aloud and singing the so-called v&fuov, in which are 
the words /xaKpal Spues, <3 Mera/Ua." If we are to believe the writer 
of the argument to Theocritus's ninth idyll, Hermesianax, friend of 
Philetas, — Theocritus's teacher according to one tradition, — wrote 
about Menalcas, and in his story Menalcas loved Euippe, and when 
he did not win her love he threw himself down a cliff. But this 
Menalcas-story had its scene in Chalcis, and the writer of the argu- 
ment warns us that the Menalcas of the ninth idyll of Theocritus 
has nothing to do with the Euboean hero ; certainly the Hermesi- 
anax-version of the love-affair is the exact opposite of the story in 
Clearchus. The scholiast on Theocritus, 8. 53 (k), however, seems 
differently minded, for he tells us that Hermesianax represented 
Daphnis as in love with Menalcas, 2 but that Hermesianax put the 
scene in Euboea, Theocritus in Sicily. Theocritus's idyll certainly 
shows no hints of a love-affair between Daphnis and Menalcas : 
the two rustics, both of the same age, meet and contend in song ; 
Daphnis wins. In the ninth idyll, again, Daphnis and Menalcas 
contend with more equable results, each receiving a prize. I share 
the doubts of the writer of the argument of the ninth idyll, and am 
inclined to think that the Menalcas of Theocritus, like the Menalcas 
of Vergil, is not the Menalcas of Clearchus's or Hermesianax's story ; 
but the fact remains, if we are to believe the scholiast, that Hermesi- 
anax joined Daphnis and Menalcas in the same story, the scene of 



1 Athenaeus, 619 C. 

2 Perhaps merely an assumption on the part of the scholiast (Rohde, Der 
griech. Roman, p. 78, n. 1). 
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which was laid in Euboea. And if Clearchus is to be believed, 
Menalcas was himself a figure of some importance in bucolic legends, 
so that the union of Daphnis and Menalcas is a phenomenon com- 
parable to the union of Lityerses and Daphnis in the drama of 
Sositheus. 1 

It may be well here to refer to another appearance of the Daphnis- 
myth outside of Sicily. We have already seen it transferred to 
Phrygia and possibly to Euboea ; there are some slight traces that 
the legend was known also in Crete. An epigram of Callimachus 2 
first excites our attention ; he tells of one Astacides, " the Cretan, 
the goatherd, whom a nymph stole away from the mountain, and now 
Astacides is a sacred being. No longer under the oaks of Dicte, 
shepherds, will we sing of Daphnis, but ever of Astacides." It may 
be that this epigram will serve to interpret a strange adjective in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses ; 3 "I leave unmentioned," says the speaker, 
" the well-known love of Idaean Daphnis, whom a nymph turned to 
stone in her wrath at his love for another woman." The fate of this 
Idaean Daphnis — to be turned to stone — recurs in the account 
of Ps.-Servius : * he mentions among various legends the story that 
Daphnis, beloved of Nomia, himself loved Chimaera, whereupon 
Nomia blinded him and afterwards turned him to stone ; and that 
near the town of Cephaloedium 5 was a rock in the shape of a man. 
Cephaloedium, however, is on the north coast of Sicily, not in Crete, 
so that we cannot make the transformation to stone peculiarly Cretan. 



1 The argument of idyll 8 (k) informs us that Menalcas figured in Sositheus's 
drama, being vanquished by Daphnis in a singing contest, over which Pan served 
as judge. (" Pan and the Nymphs," according to the MS., but see Buecheler, 
Rh. Mus. XXXIX. p. 275.) It is difficult to see how Menalcas could have been 
forced into the Lityerses-legend, and the manifest lacuna in the argument war- 
rants us in leaving the statement out of consideration. I am at any rate opposed 
to Reitzenstein's (Ep. und Skol. pp. 257-60) fanciful attempts to bring the 
Menalcas-incident in Sositheus and Hermesianax into line with the form of the 
Daphnis-myth which is found in Sicily. 

2 Callimachus, Epig. 24 = Antk. Pal. 7. 518. 
8 Ovid, Met. 4. 276. 

* On Vergil, Eel. 8. 68. 

6 The reading in Ps.-Servius is corrupt ; the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 118, 
seems to be acquainted with the region in connection with the Daphnis-myth. 
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We have still another slight clue to a Cretan form of the myth in a 
scholium on the name Herea in Theocritus, 1 referring to another, or 
perhaps the same, mistress of Daphnis. There is some doubt whether 
Hevea is a proper name, or an adjective in the sense of stranger ; the 
scholiast on the verse, however, says : cb-eoWav t?}s e* Kpijrijs iivrp. 
On this rather unsubstantial foundation — an epigram of Callimachus, 
an adjective in Ovid, and a scholium on Theocritus — rests all the proof 
we have of a Cretan Daphnis : the epigram of Callimachus, taken by 
itself, proves nothing ; the verses of Ovid describe a Sicilian form of 
the myth, and nothing that can be called peculiarly Cretan ; and the 
scholium on Theocritus rather makes against Daphnis's having been 
himself at home in Crete. 

Daphnis was intimately associated with pastoral poetry ; Timaeus 2 
says he was clever on the pipe. Theocritus, in his eighth idyll, 
makes Daphnis's prominence among herdsmen begin with his victory 
in song over Menalcas. Diodorus s states flatly that it was Daphnis 
who invented bucolic poetry and song. Aelian, 1 more cautiously, 
says that bucolic poetry arose from the circumstance of Daphnis's 
affliction, and that the first pastoral songs were devoted to his blind- 
ness. Silius Italicus 5 ascribes the virtues of an Orpheus to Daphnis. 
The later systematizers of literary history certainly settled upon him 
as the father of bucolic poetry, and Diomedes 6 makes a happy triad 
of Daphnis, Theocritus, and Vergil. But the recognition of Daphnis 
as the originator of bucolic song may safely be regarded as a late 
feature of the myth. 7 

We come at length to the most difficult part of the Daphnis-legend, 
the extrication of the neatherd from his love-affairs. It will be 
remembered that, in the simplest form of the story, we found that 
Daphnis loved a nymph, with whom he made a compact never to 
associate with any other woman ; but that, befooled by wine, he was 
led to break his promise by a Sicilian princess, and lost his sight 
in consequence. This form of the myth appears in Timaeus, 8 in 



1 Schol. Theocritus, 7. 73 (the schol. Vetera of Ahrens). 

2 Parthenius, irepl iporr. iraB. 29. 

8 Diodorus, 4. 84. 6 Keil, Gram. Lat. I. p. 487. 

4 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 7 Cf. the Linus-myth. 

5 Sil. Ital. 14. 465 ff. 8 Parthenius, irepi ipw. Trad. 29. 
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Diodorus, 1 in Aelian, 2 and in Ps.-Servius ; 3 the scholiast on Theoc- 
ritus, 1. 85 (k), also knows this version of the legend, but it does 
not occur in this exact form in any poet, unless by implication 
in Theocritus. 

The later divergences from this form of the myth we shall find it 
desirable to group about Theocritus's version, or versions, of it. In 
the first idyll, 4 Daphnis is pining away ; Hermes visits him and 
inquires for whom he cherishes such passion. Priapus comes and 
says : " Poor Daphnis, why dost thou pine away ? Surely the maiden 
courses by all the springs, through all the woods, in search of thee. 
Thou art a sorry lover, slow in devices. Thou used to be called a 
neatherd, but now art thou like a goatherd. The goatherd, when he 
sees the she-goats frolic, looks with yearning eyes for that he was 
not himself born a he-goat. And thou, too, when thou seest the 
maidens laughing, dost look with yearning eyes, for that thou dost 
not dance among them." Daphnis took no heed of these words, but 
carried through to the end his own bitter love, yes, carried it to the 
end of death. Then, too, came the Cyprian, sweet and smiling ; her 
smiles were hidden, her anger manifest, 6 and she said : " Didst thou 
boast, Daphnis, that thou wouldst give Love a fall ? Art not thyself 
thrown in the struggle with remorseless Love ? " And to her Daphnis 
made answer : " Relentless Cyprian, wrathful Cyprian, hated by mortal 
men, already dost thou declare my last sun has set ? Daphnis, even in 
Hades, shall be a source of pain to Love. Away with thee, Aphrodite ! 
Get thee to Ida, to thy Anchises. Adonis, too, is in the vigor of 
youth, for he, too, herds sheep. Go straightway, and confront 
Diomedes, and say to him : ' The neatherd Daphnis have I conquered, 
now do thou fight with me ! ' " So much for the first idyll. In the 



1 Diodorus, 4. 84. 

2 Aelian, Var. Hist. 10. 18. 

8 On Vergil, Eel. 5. 20 : but Ps.-Servius does not mention the use of wine. 

* vv. 66 ff. 

5 Adopting the reading \d$pta ; for my interpretation of av4xov<ra, cf. the 
scholiast on this verse, and also Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 948 (Spyia avtxunev), 
Thucydides, 1. 141 (ttoX^uous &v4xov<ri). I find, however, that Prof. Seymour has 
already treated this verse similarly in the Proceedings of the Amer. Phil. Asso., 
July, 1882. 
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seventh idyll ' we have the contents of Tityrus's song described ; it 
is to tell how Daphnis the neatherd once loved a strange maiden (or 
Xenea, if it be a proper name), and the mountain was harassed with 
grief, the oak trees that grew by the banks of the river Himeras 
lamented him when, like the snow beneath lofty Haemus or Athos or 
Rhodope or Caucasus remote, Daphnis melted away. Again, at the 
end of the eighth idyll, Daphnis is overjoyed at the happy issue 
of his contest with Menalcas, and from that time, says the poet, 
Daphnis became the first among the herdsmen, and, while still in the 
flower of his youth, married the nymph Nais. 

We have Daphnis, then, pining away for some one ; we have a 
maiden searching high and low for him ; we have him married to 
a nymph Nais ; and we have him in love with a strange maiden, or 
Xenea. 2 Shall we attempt to reconcile Theocritus's version with the 
older form of the myth ? And shall we attempt to make one consistent 
story from the material in Theocritus or shall we admit a combination 
of two or more distinct legends in the poet ? It is evident without 
further elaboration that the material which we have in Theocritus is 
not such that we can reconcile it with the older form of the myth ; 
one detail in Theocritus may correspond to another in the Timaeus- 
version, but it is impossible to make the whole of the one harmonize 
with the whole of the other. Of a Sicilian princess, 8 or of a befuddling 
of Daphnis with wine, Theocritus says nothing, any more than he 
does of the blinding of Daphnis, which forms such an important 
part of the older version. We are concerned primarily, then, simply 
with straightening out the story in Theocritus. In this attempt it 
must be borne in mind that no explanation can be right with any 
degree of certainty ; Theocritus wrote for readers who were, doubtless, 
acquainted with all the variations in the myth, and elucidation can 
be successful only so far as it accords with the greatest probability ; 
to my mind the greatest probability is obtainable by comparing 
the statements in Theocritus with the forms of the myth that existed 
before and after the poet's time. 



1 vv. 72 ff. 

2 I prefer to treat this as a proper name ; cf. Hiller, note on Theocritus, 7. 73. 
s But see the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 85. 
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In Timaeus's account, 1 which we have supposed to be the simplest 
form of the myth, the nymph is named Echenais. 2 In Sositheus's 
drama the nymph whom Daphnis married, after vanquishing Menalcas 
in song, was called Thalia, according to the argument of Theocritus's 
eighth idyll. Coming down to the Vergilian commentators we get 
still greater divergency. Ps.-Servius, 8 among other stories, repeats 
the plot of Sositheus's drama, but gives the name of the heroine as 
Pimplea ; according to Ps.-Servius she was stolen by freebooters, 
and Daphnis sought her out, finding her \ at last at the court of 
Lityerses. Ps.-Servius admits that the maiden was called by some 
Thalia. But on the same verse in Vergil he tells another story, 
to the effect that Nomia was the name of the nymph who loved 
Daphnis, but that he spurned her and preferred Chimaera, so that 
the neglected nymph in anger blinded him and finally turned him 
to stone. Philargyrius 4 gives us still another name ; he says the 
nymph to whom Daphnis was unfaithful was called Lyca. 

In these accounts we see a reasonable amount of adherence to the 
essential form of the old myth, though the names and the circum- 
stances of the first love and of the new mistress vary. And so I 
think if we assume the simple motif of the Daphnis-myth in Theoc- 
ritus to be the rejection by the neatherd of one who loves him in 
favor of a new mistress, there will be no insurmountable difficulties 
to overcome ; as a Sicilian, the poet would not be likely to depart 
from the form of the myth peculiar to his native land. 5 This form 



1 Parthenius, irepl ipwr. wad. 29. 

2 The Nais of Theocritus's eighth idyll need not be considered a corruption of 
this Echenais ; cf. Ovid, Ars Amat. 1. 732. 

8 On Vergil, Eel. 8. 68. 

4 On Vergil, Ed. 5. 20. 

5 For comparison I may summarize the views of other writers who have 
treated the subject. 

Welcker (Kl. Schriften, I. pp. 193 ff.) says that Daphnis was once enthralled by 
Nais, but left her ; that Nais pursued him constantly. Aphrodite used her influ- 
ence to revive his love for Nais, but Daphnis boasted that he would never yield. 
In anger Aphrodite kindled love in his breast for Xenea. 

Hermann {Disputatio de Daphnide, p. 15): Daphnis married first the nymph 
Nais, and she forbade him to associate with any other woman ; consequently he 
repulsed the advances of the woman whom Theocritus refers to in 1. 82. Aphro- 
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of the myth is presented most bluntly in the story in Ps.-Servius of 
Nomia, whom Daphnis rejected, and Chimaera, whom he loved. If 
we apply this to Theocritus's story, what do we get ? In the first 
idyll Daphnis is pining away with love for his new mistress, who is 
pursuing him far and wide. But what is the meaning of the remarks 
of Priapus and Aphrodite? To interpret these I am inclined to 
bring over from the old form of the myth the story of the compact, 
and assume that Daphnis agreed with his first love never to associate 
with another, and that this promise of abstinence from love aroused 
the ire of Aphrodite and Eros, who kindled his passion for the maiden 
Xenea. 1 The nymph Nais of the eighth idyll is the first love of 
Daphnis, and the Lyca of Philargyrius and the Nomia of Ps.-Servius 
are other names of the same person, just as Chimaera is substituted 
for Xenea. Such a story might well be known in pastoral song as 
Tot Aao^viSos aAyea. 2 



dite, in anger at his obstinacy, inspired his love for " the strange maiden " (t£s 
|e«?as, 7. 73). 

Jacobi (Handwbrterbuch der griech. und rom. Myth., s.v. Daphnis) : Daphnis 
was unfaithful to the nymph whom he loved first, and associated with a mortal. 
When the nymph reproached him he gave up love altogether. This action 
angered Aphrodite, who tried to kindle in him love for his old bride. She, how- 
ever, avoided him, while the mortal with whom he associated, pursued him. 
Sought by the one, and evaded by the other, he died. 

Hiller (note on Theocritus, 1. 64) : Daphnis boasted that he would resist the 
power of love; he thereby excited the wrath of Aphrodite, who kindled his love 
for a maiden. Daphnis struggled to overcome his passion, but unsuccessfully. 
The story in 7. 73 agrees with that in the first idyll. The story in 8. 93 is an 
entirely different version, and the version of the myth in the first idyll has noth- 
ing to do with the argument in Timaeus. 

Legrand, L' Etude sur Thiocrite, p. 147, seems to agree with Hiller, but finds it 
necessary to emend the MSS. 

I am not disposed to lay much weight on the scholia in elucidating the myth in 
Theocritus ; the scholiasts seem to have been as incapable of settling the question 
as we are. Cf., for instance, the varying accounts given on 1. 85 and 8. 93. 

1 Cf. Schol. Theocritus, 8. 93 (k). I cannot believe that Daphnis's connection 
with Artemis has anything to do with his chastity, as Reitzenstein (Ep. undSkol.) 
and even Helm {Neue Jahrb. CLIII. p. 459) seem to think; Legrand (V Etude 
sur Theocrite, pp. 144 ff.) refutes the theories of Reitzenstein. Artemis occupies 
too unimportant a position in the myth. 

2 Theocritus, 5. 20; 1. 19 ; Epig. 4. 14. 
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There remain a few other references to Daphnis in Theocritus ; in 
his song in the eighth idyll, 1 Daphnis tells of a maiden with meeting 
eyebrows who passed him, as he drove along his calves, and cried : 
"How handsome he is!" "But I," says Daphnis, "answered no 
word of railing, but cast down my eyes and went on my way." In 
the twenty-seventh idyll, the over-modest youth of the eighth has 
become more expert in the ways of the world ; the idyll describes 
with delightful simplicity the meeting of Daphnis and a maiden. 
In the course of the idyll Daphnis gives his father's name as Lycidas, 
his mother's as Nomaea, 2 and there is nothing to remind us of the 
heroic neatherd. This is not the place to discuss the genuineness 
of this idyll ; it is generally considered spurious. The eighth idyll, 
also, is not above suspicion. Aside from the genealogy offered us in 
the twenty-seventh idyll, however, there is nothing in these two inci- 
dents especially inconsistent with the form of the Daphnis-myth in 
Theocritus and other writers; we may regard them as the poet's 
fanciful descriptions of the first meeting of Daphnis and one of his 
two friends. And in this addition of fanciful details to the myth, 
as well as in the combination of Daphnis with other heroes, we 
may see the first traces of that conventionalization to which, eventu- 
ally, the heroic Daphnis succumbed. 

It remains briefly to discuss the death of Daphnis. According to 
Nymphodorus,* a contemporary of Theocritus, who wrote about the 
marvellous phenomena of Sicily, the dogs of Daphnis attended his 
burial, and themselves died on the spot ; one memorial was set up 
over them with their names inscribed upon it. The names of the 
faithful animals, slightly corrupted in our scholia to Theocritus, are 
better preserved in Aelian; 4 a comparison of both our sources 
makes it probable that they were called Samus, Podargus, Lampas, 
Alcimus, and Theas. 5 Aelian and Tzetzes 6 differ from Nymphodorus 
only in mentioning the wailings and lamentations of the devoted 
animals prior to their master's death. 



1 vs. 72 ft. 6 Thoas ? (Ahrens). 

2 vs. 41. 6 Tzetzes, Chil. 4. 261. 

8 As quoted by the scholiast on Theocritus, 1. 65 (k). 
* Aelian, Hist. Animal. II. 13. 
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The punishment of Daphnis, according to the older prose author- 
ities, was loss of sight ; so Timaeus, Diodorus, Aelian. It is very 
strange that no trace of his blindness appears in Theocritus; in the 
poet we have the hero's death mourned by all his friends, — gods, 
herdsmen, the beasts of the fields, the fowl of the air, — but the end 
is simply described in the words 1 : "So speaking, Daphnis ceased; 
and Aphrodite would fain have restored him to life. But all the 
threads of life that the Fates had allotted him were gone, and 
Daphnis passed on to the stream ; 2 the eddying waters swept in 
waves over the man loved of the Muses, the man whom the nymphs 
did not hate." The scholiast on Theocritus, 8. 93 (k), adds to the 
blinding the fatality of falling from a precipice. Ps.-Servius, 3 in one 
of his stories, has Daphnis turned to stone after his blinding ; and the 
rock near Cephaloedium, on the northern coast of Sicily, is said to 



1 Theocritus, 1. 138 ff. 

2 The phrase epa p6ov is troublesome, and possibly corrupt. Three interpre- 
tations seem to be favored by different scholars. Some have made the words 
mean, " threw himself into the river," and have compared the version of the myth 
that represents Daphnis as hurling himself from a rock ; the words £/3a pbov are 
certainly too mild a form of expression for such a violent suicide. Others make 
the words refer to an actual dissolution of Daphnis ; those who adopt this view 
point to 7. 76 to justify their idea. But a comparison of this verse with the use 
of rdKO/xat and KaraTd/copai elsewhere in Theocritus shows that this verb is simply 
a common expression for the wasting away supposed to be caused by love ; and, 
moreover, the burden rests, with the supporters of this view, of discovering any 
similar fate among the catastrophes of Greek mythology ; and, finally, certainly 
no one can maintain that the words %(Sa pbov, as they stand, can express such a 
dissolution. It remains only to take the words in the only possible, though still 
somewhat dubious, way which I have chosen : " He went to the stream," i.e. of 
Death. The accusative after fialva is paralleled, as commentators have already 
shown, by two passages in Greek tragedy : 6pos paa-a in Euripides, Hipp. 223, and 
rb koiXov "Apyos /3<£$ in Sophocles, O. C. 378 ; and also, perhaps, by the Homeric 
construction after the equivalents of IkvUiuu — cf. Theocritus, 25, 258. An 
objection to this interpretation is that we do not find any Gre< k parallels for 
submersion in Acheron, such as is expressed by &c\u<re Uva ; but the idea seems 
to occur in the Latin poets, in connection with the Styx, — -his pressis Stygias 
vultum demisit in undas (Propertius, 3. 18. 9) and submergere Stygia aqua several 
times in Ovid {Amoves, 3. 9. 27; Tristia, 4. 5. 22), — all of which have been 
previously quoted by the commentators. 

8 On Vergil, Eel. 8. 68. 
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be the petrified neatherd. These two stories of the scholiast and 
Ps.-Servius are, of course, simply different versions of the same idea. 
Vergil 1 has Daphnis raised to heaven, and Ps.-Servius 2 tells us that 
Daphnis, after being blinded, called on his father Mercury for help, 
and was by him snatched up to heaven ; on the spot where he had 
stood Mercury started a fountain, which was called " Daphnis," and 
to which the Sicilians yearly brought sacrifice. But it is a common 
view that in this eclogue Daphnis typifies Caesar, so that we must 
beware of granting Daphnis the deification and heavenly rest which 
he so richly deserved after his trials and tribulations with the other 
sex. With regard to this part of the myth it can be said, with con- 
siderable certainty, that the blinding was the feature of the old myth ; 
the turning to stone, although it appears in the later authorities, may 
be also an incident of the earliest form of the myth, as it is a feature 
of early. folk-tales. 

Finally, I may summarize the conclusions suggested to me by this 
study. The Daphnis-myth uses the simple formula, — a mortal man, 
loved by an immortal woman, pledges himself to resist the attractions 
of mortal women, breaks his promise, and pays the penalty. In the 
application of this formula to the Daphnis-myth in its simple form, 
the mortal man is a Sicilian neatherd, Daphnis ; the immortal woman, 
a nymph ; the temptress, a Sicilian princess, who uses wine to over- 
power the neatherd ; and the penalty is the blinding, and perhaps the 
petrification, of Daphnis. This simple form of the myth is undoubt- 
edly old, and well established at the time of our earliest sources ; but 
the introduction of it into literature cannot safely be ascribed to 
Stesichorus. Even in our oldest authorities to some extent, and more 
extensively in later sources, certain appropriate details already appear 
as additions to the simple myth ; as a neatherd, Daphnis is associated 
in various ways with pastoral gods, Hermes, Priapus, Pan, Artemis ; 
with other pastoral heroes, as Menalcas ; and pastoral poetry is even- 
tually ascribed to him as his peculiar property. The description of 
the original mistress changes ; she is Echenais, Nais, Thalia, Pimplea, 
Nomia, Lyca; similarly, the new love, at first a nameless Sicilian 
princess, becomes in time Xenea, Chimaera. The simple motif of 



1 Vergil, Ed. 5. 56 ff. 2 On Vergil, Ed. 5. 20. 
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the myth was localized in Sicily ; the Sicilian myth Theocritus knew, 
but he adapted it to his literary purposes. The befuddling with wine 
and the blindness he rejected as objectionable ; for the wine-incident 
he substituted the wrath of Aphrodite at the compact made between 
the nymph and Daphnis ; the love-goddess, according to my con- 
ception of Theocritus's version, inspired Daphnis with passion for 
another maiden. There are traces, also, in the eighth and twenty- 
seventh idylls, if these be genuine, and also in the sixth, that Theoc- 
ritus did not hesitate to let his fancy invent other incidents appropriate 
to the Daphnis-myth. Theocritus, I assume, was a Sicilian. Several 
writers, not Sicilian, and with less first-hand knowledge of the myth, 1 
adapted it to their own purposes ; Sositheus, and possibly others, 2 
joined in one story Daphnis and Lityerses ; Alexander Aetolus joined 
Daphnis and Marsyas ; Hermesianax of Colophon joined Daphnis 
and Menalcas. These writers represent the tendency to combine 
prominent heroes in one myth ; their Daphnis is not the Daphnis of 
the original myth, but a rather conventionalized figure. Even in 
Theocritus, the heroic Daphnis is getting obscured. This obscura- 
tion and conventionalization of the original Daphnis, beginning pos- 
sibly in the Alexandrine period, continued during the succeeding 
periods of Greek literature, although we cannot trace its develop- 
ment; in Vergil and Longus, at any rate, the heroic Daphnis has 
succumbed. 3 



1 It should be noted, however, that, with the exception of Sositheus, these 
writers are members of the so-called Coan School, and possibly the Daphnis- 
myth was the common property of this literary fraternity; and possibly Theocri- 
tus inspired the other poets to make use of it. 

2 That is, if Ps.-Servius's " Pimplea " belongs to this plot. 

8 I regret that the article by R. Helm, Daphnis bei Theokrit, Pkilologus, LVIII 
(n.f. XII), p. m, has reached me too late for consideration. 



